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which spread throughout the colonies, copied the narrow
curriculum inherited from England and afforded instruc-
tion only in religion, Greek, Latin, and a meager amount of
mathematics. The curriculum in the handful of colleges
seems similarly narrow from a present-day point of view,
Until toward the close of colonial days there were few
studies in these institutions that could afford any real
outlook or preparation for life, except possibly a little
training in oratory, formal logic, and dogmatic philosophy.
In both grammar schools and colleges the provision for
textbooks was likewise crude. For teaching the keystone
subject of Latin, for example, Lily's Grammar (see p. 125)
was sometimes obtainable, but, as a rule, the students
were forced to build their own grammars until Ezekiel
Cheever's Accidence was published in the early part of the
eighteenth century. The masters of the grammar schools
and the presidents and tutors in the colleges of the time,
while often men of considerable scholarship, were primarily
ministers of the gospel rather than teachers, and were
greatly burdened with clerical and disciplinary duties.
Soundness of faith and sternness in control were apt to be
considered of more import in higher education than learn-
ing or pedagogical skill.
SUMMARY  OF THE CHAPTER
The schools of the American colonies closely resembled those of the
European countries from which the colonists came, and were influenced
by the various religious conceptions of education that were current
in each case. In general, where the Calvinistic attitude prevailed,
the colonies attempted universal education, but where the Anglican
communion dominated, the aristocratic ideal of education was in
evidence.
Three types of colonial school organization appeared: (1) laissez
faire in Virginia ; (2) "parochial" in New Netherlands; and (3) govern-